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Using The Qiltural Lens To Dnderstand Faculty Behavior 



Colleges and loniversities are not only, or even primarily, 
educational institutions. They are social coctmunities as well (Hochbaum, 
1968; Jacob, 1957; Sanford, 1962). A stroll across a college caitpus 
suggests that faculty have a way of life all their own, a culture, if 
you will. Role expectations for MIT faculty are different from those 
of, say, the faculty at St. Olaf , Bryn Mawr, and Idaho State. But other 
institutional features—academic ceremonies, a distinctive language— 
also distinguish how faculty at these institutions think and act. In 
order to understand why faculty think and behave as they do, "we must 
first be able to both appreciate and describe their culture" (Van manen, 
1979, p. 522). 

The culture concept is not new to higher education scholars 
interested in faculty behavior. For exairple, observed similarities in 
Che behavior of faculty members led Clark (1963) to categorize faculty 
according to the extent of their identification with the cultures of 
their institution and/or their discipline. Becher (1984) also used a 
cultural lens to identify assurrptions that differentiated patterns of 
knowledge production and utilization across academic disciplines. 

In this paper, we will examine how the concept of culture has 
been used to describe and understand faculty. We originally intended to 
analyze studies of how academic cultures form and the inpact of external 
forces on shared beliefs and values of faculty subcultures. We also 
hqped to find examples of institution- and subculture-specific symbols. 
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stories, language, stories, values, norms, and other artif actual 
elesrtients (Barley, 1983; Crane, 1972; Schein, 1985) that would provide 
some evocative illustrative material in this regard. Although the 
theoretical and conceptual literature, particularly sociological 
interpretations of academic culture, is fairly rich, research vAich 
identifies cultural elements of specific faculty subgroi^ is sparse.^ 
As a resultr we have revised our goals for the paper. 

Firstr we will review the concept of culture and briefly discuss 
how the cultural perspective has been used in the higher education 
literature to account for certain aspects of faculty life. Then we will 
explore various uses of the concept of subculture to describe faculty 
groi^ (e.g., faculty as a single subculture and as a federation of 
discipline-based subcultures). We will also examine enclaves within 
subcultures r including disciplinary subspecialties, and consider viAiether 
women faculty, ethnic and racial minority faculty, and part-time faculty 
ccnprise subcultures. Hie paper concludes with a discussion of two 
additional views cotrpatible with the cultural perspective, clans and 
occupational cotinunities. These views are potentially fruitful frame- 
works for examining faculty subgroups. 

An Overview of The Culture Concept 

Higher education scholars have used the concept of culture to 
identify beliefs, shared meanings, guiding premises and assuttptions , 
ix>rmSf rituals, and customs and practices (Morgan, 1986) to better 
understand and appreciate the meaning fa(Tulty give to events and actions 
within and across institutional settings (Geertz, 1973). Use of the 
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cultural perspective permits coherent interpretations of events that nay 
seen, at first glance, to be atomistic (Deal & Kennedy, 1982; Keller, 
1986; Sanford, 1962). 

Seendngly routine processes, such as course scheduling, monthly 
faculty meetings, and annual performance reviews, when considered one at 
a time and ind^)endent of their cultural implications, may seem trivial 
or void of Icurger significance (Clark, 1972; Pondy & Mitroff , 1979; 
Sknircich, 1983). For exarnple, to the casual observer, annual events 
such as the departmental orientation ireeting for new faculty and 
conmencement weekend my sirnply mark beginnings and endings. However, 
such ceremonies also can serve as important, unifying rituals through 
which sucx^essive generations of faculty are socialized and bonded to one 
another, to the institution, and to the coitinunity of scholars. When 
individual acts and events are thought of as part of larger patterns of 
behavior and meaning, routine, mundane events and actions are perceived 
to have a significant, cunulative inpact on institutional life (Kuh & 
Whitt, forthcoming). 

Using a cultural perspective to interpret faculty behavior is not 
witiiout problems. The term "culture" has been used in a cavalier fashion 
to address almost any behavior, activity, or process in an IHE (Dill, 
1982). As a consequence, the level of precision typically expected of 
social science research has, in some cases, been ccitproinised. 

Interpretations of the most effective use of knowledge about 
culture also vary. Much of the business literature suggests that, once 
understood, "culture" can be intentionally manipulated by crafty 
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administrators (e.g.,. Deal & Kennedy, 1982; Kilroann, Saxton & Serpa, 
1986; Peters & Wateman; 1982)- Other researchers believe that culture 
ia deeply embedded in the psyche of a oocnnunity or an organization and, 
so, can only be understood and described, not systematically altered 
(Kuh, Mhitt & Shedd, 198/; MDrgan, 1986; (XK^hi, 1983). 

Most scholars agree that culture is a nultidimensional concept. For 
exanple, Clark (1984) asserted tnat higher education inulwJes four dis- 
crete but interdependent cultures i^iich influence a faculty member's 
beliefs and behavior: (a) the culture of the discipline, (b) the culture 
of the academic profession, (c) the culture of the institution, and (d) 
the culture of the national system of higher education. Uie suggestion 
that Clark's (1984) four cultures simultaneously interact v/ith other 
subcultures to i^iich faculty belong is illustrative of the degree of 
ccitiplexity with vAiich scholars must contend vA^en studying the rela- 
tionship of culture to faculty behavior. 

Culture is defined and bound by the context in which it occurs 
(Hall, 1976; Kuh & Whitt, forthcoming). Thus, although iHEs may share 
similar norms, values, symbols, and rituals, the culture of each insti- 
tution is unique. As a consequence, faculty behavior can be interpreted 
only within the cultural milieu of a specific college, d^artment, or 
discipline. To atten(>t to divorce interpretations of behavior "from what 
happens — ^at this time or in that place, vA)at specific pecple say, vdiat 
they do, what is done to them, from the vihole vast business of the 
world — is to divorce it from its applications and render it vacant" 
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(Geertz, 1973, p. 18). Thus, descr^Jtions and interpretations of events 
and actions from one IHE are not generalizable to other institutions. 
TbMard a Definition of Culture 

Almost as nony definitions of culture exist as there are scholars 
stuc^ing tlie phaionienQn (Peterson, Cameron, Mets, Jones & Ettington, 
1986). Multiple definitions cannot be avoided becaiase culture has been 
studied by scholars from various disciplines. Anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, social psychologists, and ccmrunications theorists enphasize 
different aspects of culture and use different terms to cofinunicate 
their ideas (Allaire & Firsirotu, 1984). In some definitions, shared 
values and beliefs are en^iiasized (e.g., Keesing, 1974; Sapienza, 1985; 
Schein, 1984); in others, the regulatory function of culture as lodged in 
acc^xted rules, norms and practices is underscored (Arnold & Capella, 
1985; Bates, 1984; Deal & Kennedy, 1983). 

Acxx^rding to Schein (1985), most definitions of culture convey one 
or mere of the following: (a) observed behavioral regularities 
(Goffinan, 1959, 1967; Van Maanen, 1979) such as the hours faculty spend 
in the office; (b) norms (Romans, 1950) or specific guides to conduct, 
some of which are more salient than others (i.e., mores) (Broom & 
Selznick, 1973); (c) dominant values espoused by the organization (Deal & 
Kennecfy, 1982) such as the iirportance of incjuiry in research-oriented 
universities and the coitmitment to undergraduate teaching in liberal arts 
colleges; (d) the E4ulosoE*Ty that guides an organization's attitudes and 
actions towarxi enployees or clients (Ouchi, 1981; Pascale & Athos, 1981); 
(e) rules for getting along in the organization (Schein, 1968; Van 
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Maanra, 1979); and (£) the organizational climte and thr nanner in which 
menbers of the culture interact with those outside the culture (Tagiuri & 
Litwin, 1968). 

Schein (1985) cautioned against overeinphoisizing behavioral 
regularities as nanifestations of culture. Who talks with whcm my be 
more a functioi of environmental contingencies, such as physical prox- 
imity, than a behavioral manifestation of de^)er aissunpticMis and beliefs 
vAiich are at the "core" of cultiire. For example, inferring cultural 
groupings based on the location of faculty offices nay or may not be 
c^ropriate. Faculty with adjoining offices may have cultural bonds or 
the arrangement may merely reflect a confluence of factors such as random 
srpace assignment follotving physical plant renovation or historical 
accident. 

At the sam:: time, faculty offices are usually arranged by 
discipline, a factor which reinforces v^t is considered inportant to 
stvdy, how knowledge is created and disseminated, and how meaning is 
irade of infomation — all aspects of disciplinau^ coltm'e (Becher, 1984; 
Mitroff & Kilmann, 1978). Physical proximo / may also contribute to the 
evolution of shared understandings and work norms (Newcomb, 1962; Van 
Maanen & Barley, 1984). 

For the purposes of this paper, culture is defined aJ» the 
collective, mutually shaping patterns of nomB, values, practices, 
beliefs and asswptions which guide the bdhavior of individual faculty 
and groiifs and pKOvide a frame a reference within vAich to interpret the 
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meaning of events and actions on and off the canfus (Kuh & Whitt, 
forthcxxm>g) . 

Hie FornBtion of Sulr:ulture9 
According to Schein (1985) , culture exists in "any size of social 
unit that has had the c^^portianity to learn and stabilize its view of 
itself and the environment around it" (p. 8). If a groi:^) of pec^le has 
shared a significant nunber of iit^rtant experiences in responding to 
problems iirposed by the external environment or by internal conflicts, 
such ccinaon experiences will probably encourage the groip to develop a 
similar view of the institution and their place in it. Also, the vrlue 
system of the qroap may differ from that of the host culture, providing 
further bonding for the group. The shared view of the group: 
has H:>rked for long enough to have come to be 
taken for granted and to have dropped out of 
awareness. Culture in this sense is a learned pro- 
duct of group experience cind is, therefore, to be 
found only vrfiere theie is to be a definable group 
with a significcuit history (Schein, 1985, p. 7). 
The term subculture has been applied to a wide variety of grot^js 
(Bolton & Kawmeyer, 1972; Clark, 1980, 1984; Clark & Trow, 1966; 
Katchadourian and Boli, 1985; Leemon, 1972; Yinger, 1960). In an 
atteriJt to curb indiscriminate use of the term, Bolton and Kamrneyer 
(1972) synthesized coninon sociological interpretations (e.g.. Bell, 
1961: Broom & Selznick, 1963; Young & Mack, 1959) and developed a more 
precise definition of subculture: 
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A nomative-value system held by acme groijp or 
persons vA)o are in persistiog interaction, who 
transmit the nonnB and values to neNcxxners by 
acme cxxnnunicated procsess and v4x> exercise some 
sort of social cxxitrol to ensure oonfonnity to 
the norms. Furthermore, the nonnative value 
£fystem of such a group nust differ from the 
nomative value system of the larger, the parent 
or the dominant society (pp. 381-382). 
Thus, a subculture is more than a collection of pecple with similar 
attitudes or behaviors. Merters of a subculture interact persistently 
with one another over a period of time; they are attracted to one an- 
other; they are aware of their ccinmon orientation (Feldtian & Newcomb, 
1969; NeMCxxnb, Koenig, Flacks & Wcurrick, 1967); and the possibility of 
groip sanctions influences their behavior. While certain norms and 
attitudes nay be at variance from the host or dominant institutional 
culture, members of a subculture often hold some values of the dominant 
culture (Broom & Selznick, 1973). 

Van Maanen and Barley (1985) defined institutional subcultures as 
subgroi^ of an institution's members who interact regularly with one 
another, perceive themselves as a distinct group within the institution, 
share a carroonly-defined set of problems, and act on the basis of col- 
lective understandings unique to their groip. The Van Maanen and Barley 
(1985) definition will be used in the discussion of faculty subcultures 
in this paper. 
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Multiple Subcultures 

Numerous faculty subcultures may exist witl-ih an THE (Tiemey, 
1988) • These subcultures form on the basis of discipline, orientation 
to the institution, perceptions of the faculty role, and so on. Thus, 
at a major research university, fiiysics faculty may see their primaxy 
role as research and attach little value to \(Aat educatiai faculty may 
regard as professional service. On the other hand, business and edu- 
cation faculty at the same institution may place a higher value on 
service. This is not to say that piofess.-onal school faculty view their 
responsibilities in the same wr>y. The business faculty nay define 
"service" as consulting with major corporations (and earn one or more 
tijies their academic year salary from consulting) vdiile edix^ation 
faculty may view their work with public schools as a professional 
obligation or courtesy. 

Van Maanen and Barley (1985) posited six "social processes that 
appear to sire organizational subcultures" (p# 38): (a) segmentation, 
(b) iitiportation, (c) technological innovation, (d) ideological differ- 
entiation, (e) contracultural movements, and <f ) career filters. While 
all of these are potentially rich concepts for illuminating how academic 
cultures change over time, two — importation and technological inno- 
vation — are particularly instructive for discovering how faculty sub- 
cultures may be shaped by newcomers. Inportation suggests that changes 
may occur in behavioral routines and values as a result of new members 
joining the xmit, usually through recruitment, reassignment or mergers 
(e.g., administrative reorganization). Technological innovation forces 
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the institution to add facaxlty or professional si^SJort staff viho have 
expertise not present within the current faculty. "Whereas certain 
types of technological change. ..may lead to the deniise of I some] sub- 
cultures, other technical advances may actually empower old subcultures 
or create new ones*^ (Van Maanen & Barley, 1985, p. 43). 

The spread of electronic technology throughout soir<» areas of higher 
education has forced some units to use recruitment to add oorputer spe- 
cialists. This changes the fundamental nature of an academic department 
as fewer faculty with core disciplinary interests are available to guide 
student research or teach the required substantive major courses. 

The culture of the eitploying institution is maintained and 
pexpetuated fcy teaching nevcomers to view their worJ^lace and social 
setting as do culture bearers (e.g., senior faculty) (Van Maanen & 
Schein, 1979). However, according to Van Maanen (1984), "people carry 
culture with \Jir>" <p. 217). That is, the frame of reference developed 
and used in other settings affects a faculty member *s understanding of, 
and response to, tasks, perceived perfonnance denands, and social re- 
quirements of the new institution. Thus, newcxsmers shape the dominant 
subculture culcure to some degree. 

Martin and Siehl (1983) suggested that at least thre^i types of 
subcultures exist within a dominant culture: (a) enliancing; (b) orthog- 
onal; and (c) countercultural. An enhancing subculture adheres to core 
values of the institution more fervently than do the rest of the men4)ers 
of the college. Clark (1972) reported that senior faculty are most 
likely to use the organizational saga to interpret current circumstances. 
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On one carnpusr the professors of distinguished rank meet regularly and 
serve as informal advisers to the president; such a group would be an 
enhancing subculture if their advice and actions served to perpetuate 
core institutional values and discouraged initiatives vdiich would change 
the mission of the institution. 

Faculty using particle accelerators to conduct high energy physics 
research may canoprise an orthogonal subculture if they "simultaneously 
accept the core values of the [institution] and a separate, linconflicting 
set of values particular to themselves" (Martin & Siehlr 1983, p. 53). 
It is worth noting that challenges may be nade to some aspects of the 
dominant culture in groi5)s (e.g., the faculty senate) v^ich are either 
enhancing or orthogonal enclaves. 

A subculture is a counterculture when it poses a direct threat to 
the values of the institution. Countercultxires are likely to exist in 
IHEs because countercultures flourish in open, risk-free environments 
such as that typically found in a college or university. For example, 
some faculty jroups (Deal & Kennedy, 1982) may manifest values anti- 
thetical to the aims of the host IHE by spending two or more days a week 
consulting for private gain or on business unrelated to their academic 
appointment. 

Whether the existence of countercultures becomes debilitating to 
the institution depends on many factors. The press toward behaving in 
culturally accepted ways, an outcome a potent subculture (Deal & 
Kennedy, 1982; Gregory, 1983), may constrain innovation or attarpts to 
do things differently. Norms and valueL' of dominant subcultures hinder 
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efforts of newcx3iiiers or members of underrepresented gender or racial 
grotqos to understand and appreciate nuances of cultioral behavior. At 
worst, culture can be an alienating, ethnocentric force vrfiich goads 
matters of a grot?), sometiines out of fear and sometijmes out of ignoraiice, 
to mutually reinforce their own beliefs while rejecting those of other 
groups (Gregory, 1983). 

It is possible for subcultures to exist within subcultures. 
Schisms within disciplines sometiines fonn when members cluster them- 
selves on the basis of different views toward the discipline. For 
exanple, legal realists, sometiines called "Crits", have argued against 
the classical view of law as rational and neutral, asserting instead, 
that it is neither; rather the law is indetenninate, political, and 
susceptible to the biases of judges, juries, and lawyers. The position 
adopted by Crits has alienated them from their law school colleagues vAo 
hold to the classical view of law (Coughlin, 1985). 

On a college canpis, the antagonism between subgrotqps may sometiities 
become so intense that members of the two caitps stop talking and become, 
for all practical purposes, two subcultures "delimited mainly by their 
scorn for one another" (Van Maanen & Barley, 1984, p* 44). Thus, certain 
characteristics of cultural groupings are potentially divisive. If rou- 
tine patterns of behavior within one such groi^ are considered normal, 
different activities performed by another subgrotp may be judged alxiormul 
(Morgan, 1986, p. 120). Such ethnocentric behavior may be a fom of 
cultural nearsightedness (Broom & Selznick, 1973) or socialized 
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differences which increase the possibility that misunderstandings and 
conflicts will occur (Gregory, 1983). 

Subcultures nay also form within disciplines on the basis of 
narrowing foci of interest and inquiry (Becker, 1984) • For exanple, the 
discipline of biology encompasses numerous subspecialties, the members/ 
devotees of \^ich serve as a primary reference grot^), resource, and 
social system for one another. These subcultxires may extend beyond the 
boundaries of institutions and corrprise "invisible colleges" of col- 
leagues (Becher, 1987; Crane, 1972). 

Socialization Processes 

"A discipline is the first mark of identity a professor 
receives" (Ruscio, 1987, p. 332). Identification with a particular 
discipline is developed by means of socialization, the "mechanism 
through which the existing consensus structure and conrainication prac- 
tices are transferred to new generations of participants" (Etzioni, 
1975, p. 254). Socialization is cultural learning, the acquisition of 
values, knowledge, attitude*?, skills, and expectations apprc^riate to a 
particular culture (Bess, 1978; Bragg, 1973; Corcoran & Clark, 1984). 
Socialization processes also give direction to performance and engender 
coitinitrocnt to t' discipline (Clark & Corcoran, 1986). Whether social- 
ization processes increase congruence between individual faculty and 
institutional goals is open to c^uestion (Schein, 1985). 

The nature of socialization processes varies across and within 
institutional types aixJ discipline groups (Van Maanen, 1976). Faculty 
in the humanities are socialized into "a structure of values, attitudes. 
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and ways of thinking and feeling" (Clark Corcoran, 1986, p. 30) quite 
different from the structure to i^ich E*xysicists and chemists are 
socialized. Career path patterns of faculty in "pure" (e.g., biology, 
history) disciplines and "applied" (e.g., engineering, education) fields 
are different. Faculty in Uie former grcxjp learn how to beha*' ^ work- 
ing side by side with senior profess s in the laboratory as post 
doctorcil research associates. Faculty in the latter groi^) are more 
liksly to learn about the academic profession "on the job," during the 
first years of a professorial appointment after postdoctoral experience 
as a practicing professional in private industry, government, medicine, 
law, or education (Becher, 1984). 

However, some typical steps in the socialization process have been 
identified: (a) identification of role models, (b) observation of role 
model behavior, (c) imitation of role model behavior, (d) evaluation by 
others of the "imitation," (e) modification of behavior in response to 
the evaluation, and (f ) incorporation of values and behaviors of the 
role model into the newcxjmer's self-image (Bess, 1978). The outcomes of 
socialization processes are largely dependent on an institution's ability 
to select and use methods v^Aiich comrunicate to participants the behaviors 
which are valued and rewarded (Van Maanen, 1976). 

Anticipatory socialization, which typically takes place during 
doctoral studies (Bess, 1982; Corcoran & Clark, 1964; Freedman, 1979), 
is the development of a positive orientation toward discipline- based and 
institutional norms, including broad social prescriptions and specific 
behavioral guidelines which are prevalent in the group to which the 
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prospective faculty member aspires (Mertorir 1963). Thusr prior 
experiences and self-images must be modified to fit the demaixis of new 
roles and new groap memberships. Acceptance by the group is facilitated 
by the newcxxner ado^tin^ the values r s^tills, and attitudes expected by 
peers (Mertonr 1963). 

In the words of a graduate student preparing to become a faculty 
memh^^r: 

[In] terms of research ^ academics has a creative tinge to it 
that allows people to adopt the artist's mode of existence. 
You know, we can be weird, as long as we're good, we can be 
weird. I don't think that happens in other parts of society, 
academics you don't have to strive for that kind of power or 
wealth or fame in order to be able to do your thing 
quietly... (Katz & Hartnett, 1976, p. 138) 

The novice must also become aware of, and internalize, the 
content and parameters of the discipline, including its language, its 
intellectual traditions and style, its folklore, and its patterns of 
relationships (Becher, 1987). The following statement was made by a 
graduate student — and future faculty member — in biochemistry: 

[1] think of people as biological organisms... Studying 
neural chemistry has made me realize that life is flowing and 
beautiful aixi dancing on all levels. It contains all the 
energy — destructive, creative, and so on — on all levels, and 
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so in a way you knew, it's an affinnation of life and a 
teacher of a way of life. (Katz & Hartnett, 1976, p. 135) 

Once an individual becoites a faculty natter, infonnation necessary 
for successful participation in the life of the institution and for 
making meaning of new roles, tasks and experiences is typically obtained 
from culture bearers such as senior, tenured faculty (Clark & Corcoran, 
1986; Van Maanen, 1978). Over tiine, newcomers begin to integrate their 
own needs and goals with the institution's needs and goals in a manner 
ccwpatible with norms, values, and roles they perceive to be appropriate 
and desirable (Bess, 1978; Van Maanen, 1976). In these settings, a 
faculty member absorbs "the doctrines of the specialty ^ich help to give 
a sense of place and to define a way of life" (Clark, 1980, p. 4) and 
comes to understand the "symbolic meaning of the activities in vrfiich a 
^professor' [at this institution] engages" (Bess, 1978, p. 293). 
Die Literature on Faculty Subcultures 

Research on faculty subcultures has been influenced by two dominant 
views (Metzger, 1987). In one view, academics cortprise a "single homo- 
genous profession" (Becher, 1987), characterized more by siitdlarities 
than differences. The other view describes the academic profession as a 
complex of subprofessions (Bess, 1982) or many professions (Ruscio, 
1987). Thus, from the latter point of view, "the academic profession 
[per sel does not exist" (Light, 1974, p. 12). 
Hie Acsademic Profession as a Subculture 

Clark (1980) described academic systems in IHEs as "ideologically 
loaded" (p. 1), frat^t with "high emotional bonding that, in part. 
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csoroes from robust ideologies" (p. 2); "(TJhey work with the ideas of 
their particular discipline, they are self-defined critics of society, 
cind they are likely to have a strong opinion about the proper purpose 
and shape of their own campuses" (Clark, 1970, p. 253). These ideol- 
ogies of the academic system provide a cortmon characterization of 
faculty as people of ideas, sharing values of altruism, truth, and the 
life of the mind# 

The academic profession values academic freedom, the coninunity of 
scholars, truth and accepted wisdom, collegial governance, individual 
autonomy, and service to society through knowledge production, preser- 
vation of iroportant elements of society, and education of the young 
(Clark, 1980; Morrill & Spees, 1982; Ruscio, 1987). The belief that 
there is a single academic profession and one academic culture is based 
on the assuitption that all college and university faculty members share a 
coranon view of the world and scholarship. The shared world view of 
faculty reflects and is reflected in assumptions held by faculty about 
the nature and purposes of higher education and IHEs, and the role of 
faculty within tliem (Bowen & Schuster, 1986; Freedman, 1979; Gusfield & 
Riesman, 1968; Ruscio, 1987). 

The culture of the academic profession also provides a sense of 
collective identity for all faculty, regardless of disciplinary affil- 
iation. Professors of biology, sociology, and classics alike assume the 
identity of the "academic man" (Clark, 1984, p. 91). Cditiponents of this 
coirmon identity include three basic values shared by faculty members 
across academic specialties and institutional types, deviations from 
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irfiich are "bitterly resisted" (Bowen & Schuster, 1986, p. 54). The first 
basic value is the pirsuit and dissemination of knowledge as the purpose 
of higher education. The primary responsibility of faculty n-embers, 
then, is "to be a learned person and to convey this learning through 
discussion, teaching, and publication" (Bowen & Schuster, 1986, p. 53). 

The second basic value shared by faculty is autonciny \n the conduct 
of academic work (Bowen & Schuster r 1986). Faculty members believe that 
freedom is necessary in order to advance learning ^ and, so, have devel- 
cped structures that reinforce autonomy, peer review, tenure, and rela- 
tively ind^ndent IHEs. The third shared value is oollegiality (Bowen & 
Schuster, 1986). Ctollegiality is demonstrated in a coitraunity of scholars 
vAdch provides mutual sij^port and opportunities for social interaction 
and in faculty governance. 
Disciplinary Subcultures 

Hie academic discipline is "the primary culture for academic 
workers" (Clark, 1980, p. 6), the primary source of faculty identity and 
expertise with, typically, stronger bonds than those developed with the 
institution of eirployment. Some observers have asserted that the dif- 
ferences between disciplines are greater than the similarities (Becher, 
1987). In this sense, the cotinonalities — the shared picture of vAiat a 
faculty member is and does — may obscure the underlying differences and 
their sources. However, "tit] is cwi thing to assert that the academic 
profession is better understood in its diversity than in its unity; it is 
another and more difficult task to identify the key distinctions" 
(Becher, 1987, p. 274). 
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Bowen and Schuster (1986) concltided that: "significant differences 
among faculty roenibers are present on each campus and are more closely 
related to discipline than to type of institution (p* 52). Variations 
in the cultures of disciplines tend to reflect variations in intellectual 
tasks among the disciplines (Becher, 1984, 1987). As academic subject 
mc'-ter becomes increasingly narrow in focus, requiring more specialized 
training (Blau, 1973; Clark, 1984; Morrill & Spees, 1982), the culture of 
the discipline exerts more influence over a faculty matter's behavior 
than the culture of the institution. Elements of the disciplinary 
culture include assumptions about vrfiat is to be known and how, assump- 
tions about the tasks to be performed and standarxis for effective per- 
formance, publication patterns, patterns of professional interaction, 
and social and political status (Becher, 1984, 1987; Clark, 1984). 

For exairple, the nature of knowledge within the pure sciences is 
cumulative and concerned with siitplification and universals, resulting 
in explanation or discovery. In turn, elements of disciplinary cultxire 
in the pure sciences include catpetition, teamwork, rapid publication 
rates, and effective political organization (Becher, 1987). Physics, for 
example, is characterized by strong consensus about problems to be 
addressed and how to address them; findings usually build on one another 
in a linear fashion (Becher, 1987). In addition, "because a number of 
high cost areas are involved r it is in the collective interest that 
physicists speak with one voice about their needs... to ensure that they 
are given adequate resources" (Becher, 1937, p. 288). Thus, the 
disciplinary culture of jAiysics is typically tightly coi:5)led around 
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political and ecx>noiTdc goals as well as assimilations about knowledge and 
research. 

Merobership :ji a discipline is affirmed by interaction with local 
and national colleagues (Clark, 1980). These "invisible colleges" 
(Becher, 1987, p. 286) of colleagues nurture interaction and cooperation 
among members and rec\ffirm the values of the discipline with regard to 
^propriate research problems and methods, appropriate interactions among 
colleagues, and desirable publication patterns. Professional associa- 
tionB also provide a powerful sense of disciplinary identity by re- 
inforcing networks of collegial siqpport and disciplinary values by means 
of admissions requirements, mission statements, associati<»i publications 
and conferences, and awards (Clark, 1980; Hunter & Kuh, 1987). 

A nimber of classification systems have been develqped for the 
study of academic disciplines. These systems have various class- 
ification criteria, including epistemology (Becher, 1987; Snow, 1959), 
paradigm development (Lodahl & Gordon, 1972), learning styles (Kolb, 
1981), personality archetypes (Mitroff & Kilmann, 1982), and status of 
knowledge (Parsons & Piatt, 1973). 

One of the best-known typologies of disciplinary culture was 
developed by Clark (1963, 1980) vAyo expanded the local -cosmopolitan 
continuum develqped by CSouldner (1957) to provide a more detailed 
description of higher education faculty. Clark (1963, 1980) identified 
three dimensions of orientations of faculty: (a) local -cosmopolitan, 
based on orientation to the institution and orientation to the dis- 
cipline, (b) pure-applied, based on orientation to use of knowledge, and 
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(c) hureanistic-scientific, based on conftiitirient to personal interpretation 
or public verification of knowledge. The interactions of these dimen- 
sions result in four groupings of faculty menters: (a) the teacher (high 
identification with institution, high cawnititient to pure study), (b) the 
scholar-researcher (low institutional identification, high coftitiitment to 
pure study), (c) the deronstrator (high institutional identification, low 
conrdtinent to pure study), and (d) the consultant (low institutional 
identification, low coranitinent to pure study) (Clark, 1963). 

Biglan (1973) created a three-dimensional model of academic 
disciplines. Biglan's dimensions were: (a) hard-soft, based on presence 
or absence of consensus on a body of theory, (b) pure-applied, based on 
presence or absence of concern for applications to practical problems, 
and (c) life-nonlife, based on the presence or absence of a research 
focus on living systems. Research on the Biglan model has tended to 
confirm that faculty members differing along these Juree dimensions also 
differ in their professional goals, tasks, and satisfaction (Creswell & 
Bean, 1981). 

Becher's (1987) classification of disciplines is based on the 
nature of knowledge within the discipline. Becher (1987) identified 
four disciplinary grot5)ings. The first of these was "hard pure" o - pure 
sciences, characterized by cumulative and aLomistic knowledge and concern 
for universals, simplification, and discovery. The second grouping was 
"soft-pure" or humanities aixi social sciences. This groi?) is concerned 
with particulars, understanding, and holistic and reiterative knowledge. 
The "hard-applied" or technologies group (e.g., mechanical engineering) 



eitphasizes products and techniques and knowledge u*iich is pragmatic and 
purposive. Finally, the "soft-applied" or applied social sciences group 
(e.g., education) is concerned with the enhancement of professional 
practice and knowledge that is utilitarian. 

Whe'Jier these typologies qualify as subcultures is questionable. 
Certainly the typologies are influenced more by sociological than 
anthropological views of culture. The Van Maanen and Barley (1985) 
criteria for a subculture ^ployed in this paper include regular inter- 
action, gro^p self-consciousness, shared problems, and action based on 
unique collective tmderstandings. These criteria suggest that the 
classifications presented by Clark (1963), Biglan (1973), Becher (1987) 
and others do not describe subcultures, but, rather, role orientations, 
paradigms, or ideal types (Bolton & Kairineyer, 1972). To the extent, 
however, that similar role orientations create opportunities for inter- 
action, they may provide a basis for the develc^inent of disciplinary 
subcultures among faculty. 

Differential interaction among an organization's membership 
may reflect E*ysical proximity, the sharing of comon tasks 
or status... or even accidents of history... (To] the degree 
that some members interact more frequently with others \Ak> 
share similar problenvs, this is v^ere the seeds of 
organizational subcultures are sown. (Van Maanen & Barley, 
1985, p. 37) 

Thus, faculty members in history, who share a strong identification 
with their discipline and conmon assurrptions about the nature of 
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knowledge may be more likely to interact with one another and, as a 
result, create conditions for the development of a subculture. History 
faculty members who have a "local orientation" li,e., strongly identify 
with their institution) are less likely to meet the subculture 
definitional criteria. 

The fragmentation of academe by disciplinary cultures is 
ixKJreasing, as is the cultural distance between disciplines (Clark, 
1980; Clarkr 1984), with "each discipline delimiting its tenets of 
thought around certain facets of reality and adopting its own ways of 
viewing the world" (Clark, 1980, p. 18), For exarrple, the chemist who 
seeks universal and quantifiable answers to chemical problems by 
"stripping away" (Becher, 1987, p. 280) their complexities has a very — 
and, perhaps, irreconcilably — different view of the purposes and 
processes of xnquiry than the educational psychologist \A)o seeks to 
understand and cone with the coirplexity of human development. The 
disciplines themselves, however, can also be divided by sub-speciaJ cy, 
gender, race, and contract status. We will discuss these subgroups 
within subcultures in a later section. 

Influence of Organizational Structure on Disciplinary Subcultures 

The needs of different segments of the post-secondary market have 
shaped the evolution of different sectors of higher education with 
somewhat different, if not distinct, missions (Clark, 1963; Iluscio, 
1987). Coiiinunity colleges have typically included community developoftent 
and adult education in their missions. Liberal arts colleges are 
usually committed to high quality teaching of undergraduates and 
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edxxjation of "the whole person" • Differences in mission and cdimitirient 
have, in turn, an iitpact on the recruitment, socialization, tasks, and 
perfontance standards of faculty members (Clark, 1963; Ruscio, 1987). 
For exanple, a faculty member in a liberal arts college is likely to 
have a heavy teaching load (undergraduates with a relatively shallow 
understanding of the subject area), have few colleagues with similar 
scholarly interests, and have opportunities to collaborate on research 
and develqfment with colleagues from different disciplines (Ruscio, 
1987). In this case, the faculty member's role in, and coiiinicment to, 
the institution my interfere with her or his involvement in and 
cciiinitment to the discipline (Blau, 1973; Caplow & McGee, 1968). 

Institutional size bdA conplexity also affect disciplinary 
subcultures (Clark, 1963, 1984). Larger and nore coinplex IHEs are more 
likely to have nunerous faculty subcultures than a unified faculty 
culture; "It]he sub-groiqps are not di5)licate cells, or units split on a 
single criterion, but are unlike cells, established by multiple 
crit^:jria" (Clark, 1963, p. 139). Thus, in addition to divisions along 
disciplinary lines, one may find sub-cultures based on length of service 
(e.g^, junior faculty groi^xs), commitment to collective bargaining 
(e.g., union v. non-union groups), contract type (e.g., part-time 
faculty groi^), involvement with student activities, and so on (Ruscio, 
1987). These groups can only be considered to be subcultures, however, 
if they have persistent interaction and mechanisms for socialization and 
social control (Van Maanen & Barley, 1985). 
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Disciplinary subcultures can be found in academic departinentc and 
at the schc»^ level in programs for professional education (Clark, 1980; 
Millett, 1962). In the latter case, disciplinary culture tends to 
reflect the norms ana assumptions of the major occt^ational areas for 
vrfiich the school provides preparation as well as those of the graduate 
education experiences of faculty members. For exarrple, faculty members 
in education are likely to focus their efforts toward iiTf)roving educa- 
tional practice in "the reai world" of schools by means of consultation 
as well as research (Becher, 1987/. 

The administrative culture of an institution also shapes faculty 
subcultures (Ruscio, 1987). For exanple, some institutions have a 
"management ten5)eraroent" , others an "academic tenperament" (Ruscio, 
198*7 r 355). The former type of IHE is characterized by decision- 
making and constraints on actions set "on high" (Ruscio, 1987, p. 355) 
by administrators who have a broad vision for the institution across 
departments and disciplines. This arrangement may be typical of those 
institutions in which administrators have longer service than faculty or 
in which faculty subcultures are weak or not committed to involvement in 
institutional decision-making. In institutions of an academic teirpera- 
ment, the tone for decisions and governance is "set from below" (Ruscio, 
1987, p. 353) by faculty members within departments and disciplines. 
Disciplinary subcultures are litely to be particularly strong in this 
type of institution, although faculty may also be divided by political 
positions and perceived status of the discipline. 
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Subcultures Mithin Acadooic Subcultures 

Each discipline corrprises a nimber of sqparate areas of inquiry, or 
specialties. The specialties obtain strong loyalties from the faculty 
within them; "[to] affiliate with a particular specialism (sic) is to 
become, exc^it in a few heavily populated areas, a member of a relatively 
small and close-knit conwunity" (Becher, 1987, p. 292). In most cases, 
members of specialties are a reference groi?) for ideas and professional 
support and have fairly regular contact with one another (Becher, 1987). 

In the past two decades, other readily identifiable subgroup have 
emerged within the faculty u4iich may or may not meet the definition of 
subculture enployed here. These groups include women faculty, minority 
faculty, and part-time faculty (Bowen & Schuster, 1986). Consider just 
one: women. Sociolinguistic research (Phillips, 1980) suggests that the 
language of men and women is quite different. For exairple, the language 
of women is more inclusive; women are likely to use questions as part of 
a general strategy to continue conversations, to seek connections between 
themes in the discussion (Mitchell, 1987), and to elicit the ideas and 
feelings of others (Gilligan, 1982). Men use questions as sinnple re- 
quests for information and to establish a hierarchy of issues. Men and 
women have different conmunication styles and often fail to perceive the 
other's style because of differences in topic shifts, self -disclosure, 
aggressiveness, interruption, and listening (Coates, 1986). The analysis 
of language patterns of men and women administrators suggests a clashing 
of two cultures. Thus, the possibility for gender-specific subcultures 
has some theoretical and ernpirical si^port. 
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Whether any one of the groupB listed above (women, ninority, 
Ipatt-tinie faculty) is a subctdture d^)ends on the definition of sfub- 
culture *one chooses. If a stibculture is a group of pec^le with conmon 
probleros (cf, Sc^iein, 1985; Van Maanen & Schein, 1979), then women, 
minority, and part-time faculty raay be subcultures within disciplinary 
and academic cultures. Shared problems may also lead to interactions 
which, if continued, could lead to the development of subcultures (Van 
Maanen & Barley, 1985). If, however, a subculture is a group of pec^le 
who have persistent interaction, a distinct groip identity, and col- 
lective unique understandings v^ich form the basis for action, women, 
minority, and part-time faculty on most canpuses — ^particularly large 
universities — would not qualify as subcultures. 

Two More Ways of Viewing Faculty GroupingE: As Qiltural PhEwcroena 

Surprisingly little enpirical research has been published that is 
focused on faculty groi^ using the subculture concept, particularly 
from the point of view of anthrc^logy. Much of the published research 
violates the definitions of subculture used in this paper (Bolton & 
Kairmeyer, 1972; Van Maanen & Barley, 1985). Perhaps examinations of 
faculty enclaves using the cultural perspective have been limited 
somev^t by the constraints iirposed by existing definitions of sub- 
culture; we do not know. In any event, given the interest in viewing 
IHEs through the cultural perspective (Kuh & Whitt, forthcoming; 
Tiemey, 1988), additional frameworks examining the behavior of faculty 
groi^js are needed. In this section, we briefly describe two cultural 
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frameworks r the clan and the occt^ational community, which — to our 
knowledge — have not been used to examine faculty behavior. 
Academic Claas 

A clan is a well-defined, institution-specific cowrunity that has 
existed for some time and enploys relatively stable acculturation mech- 
anisms (Wilkins & Ouchi, 1983). "The result is that the members of the 
clan come to share a rather coitplex understanding of their environment, 
which is largely taken for granted and which they label with a special 
lancyoage** (Wilkens & Ouchi, 1983, p. 469) • Because culture is context- 
bound, an academic clan perspective may provide a more accurate de- 
scription of faculty behavior than the discipline-based subculture 
concert:. In this section, we rely heavily on the Wilkens and Ouchi 
(1983) description of clan-like behavior in organizations. 

Clans are found in settings vdiich are relatively cornplex and high 
in uncertainty, Sul.. c nditions are conpatible the description of IHEs 
as orgcuiized anarchies (Cbhen & March, 1974). Three additional condi- 
tions favorable to the develqgment of clans are coitpatible with char- 
acterizations of faculty groi^ in the higher education literature. 
First, clans have a long history and stable membership. The group's 
history is long and rich enough to permit the emergence of "stories" to 
assist in cultural understanding. Relatively stable membership allows 
norms to develc^ over time ^ich, in turn, suggest to newcomers hew to 
behave. 

Second, few interesting or appealing alternatives to membership in 
the clan are available within the iirmediate setting; thus the clan has 
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little cjonpetition from other groins for mendDers' affections and 
attentions. Membership in an academic clan tends to isolate faculty 
from other gioi^xs that hold carpeting views. This isolation tends to 
encourage the development of a unique sense of identity. Some clan 
members nay develc^ chauvinistic attitudes toward other grot^ and 
discredit orientations that differ from their own (e.g., htnanities vs. 
business faculty; researchers vs. faculty heavily involved in service). 

Finally, because the clan is the primry locus of interaction for 
members, academic clans tend to develop idiosyncratic explanations and 
understandings of event and actions. Such behavior perpetuates circular 
thinking and insulates the clan from ideas which are not part of the 
ideology on v^ch the clan relies to interpret events and actions in the 
IHE (Weick, 1983). The understandings shared by clans are probably not 
as deep nor irnmutable as the anthrqpological interpretations of the 
subculture concept would suggest. Thus, Wilkens and Ouchi (1983) 
suggest that the attitudes and views of members of academic clans may be 
more open to change than some might believe. 

Members of academic clans do not necessarily share coninon goals; 
they expect the institution to acknowledge the value of their individual 
contributions rather than be judged by the perfontance of the clan. As 
with discipline-based departments, c^ans are more concerned with the 
external legitimacy of the clan rather than its local image. Thus, an 
affiliation with a larger academic clan external to the IHE — such as 
one's discipline — is coirpatible with clan-like behavior. 
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Ocxn;^tional Ooonunities 

Another alternative for explaining differences in the behavior of 
gronw of faculty is the occi^ational conitunity* According to Van Maanen 
and Barley (1984), an occi^tional conftunity is: 

a groip of pec^le vto consider themselves to be engaged in 
the same sort of work; whose identity is drawn from the 
work; vA)o share with one another a set of values, norms and 
perspectives that apply to but extend beyond work related 
natters; and whose 3ocial relationships meld work and 
leisure" (p. 287) • 
Thus, the conc^^t of occt^iational coiimunity reflects the "pervasiveness 
of occt^ational identification and the convergence of informal friendship 
patterns and colleague relationships (Gertzel, 1961, p. 38). The fol- 
lowing is drawn from Van Maanen and Barley (1984). 

The first of the four elements in the Van Maanen and Barley (1984) 
definition of occt^tional coninunities is the acknowledgement of a 
boundary or frame of reference on the scope of one's work; in IHEs, the 
boundaries are often defined by the subject natter of the discipline* 
For many faculty in research universities and presticjious liberal arts 
colleges, the frame of reference is defined externally (e.g., subgroi:^ 
within scholarly disciplines, such as "invisible colleges") (Crane, 
1972). 

The second feature of an occupational conitunity is the identity or 
self-inage derived from the occi^ational role ivhich is constructed and 
reconstructed through interactions with others. This image is sharpened 
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when roanbers of the ccci^ational coctirunity possess, or believe they 
possess, some esoteric, scarce* socially valued and unique abilities. 
This also encourages the perc^Jtion that one's cwn occi^tional cocticunity 
is soniehcw different from the rest of tlie faculty subgroups. A perva- 
sive, esoteric system of codes or language emerges v^ich also engenders 
a strong identity with the occt^ational coitirunity. The confluence of 
codes and ccnnunity-specif ic language detentilne a groip perspective on 
reality and influence how a tooAyer of the coitirunity interprets v^t 
takes place in cui institution of higher education. 

A ccftnon language, v^ich arises from a similarity of 
tradition. . .facilitates mutual understanding. . .but, tciken by 
itself, it is not sufficient to constitute a communal 
relationship... it is only with the emergence of a 
consciousness of difference from third persons vAk> speak a 
different language that the fact that two persons speak the 
same language and, in that respect, share a corrmon situation, 
can lead them to a feeling of conmunity (Weber, 1968, p. 
42-43). 

The identification with the conmunity is also fostered by a high degree 
of involvement in the work itself. 

Third, because members of an occupational coitinunity perceive other 
menters to be their primary reference grot?), they come to share a 
distinct pattern of values, beliefs, norms, and interpretations for 
judging the appropriateness of one another's actions. Newcomers to 
occupational communities typically encounter rigorous socialization 
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processes thtw-jn v^ch members learn and roust adopt the standards of 
the occi^ational group. Thias, meftibers of an occupational coitrtinity 
develop a collective persfpective on routine iTiatters and evaluate 
themselves and others within this context. If outsiders do not value 
the faculty community, members tend to turn to one another for st?3port 
and, thiis, sustain a view of outsiders that justifies and vindicates 
itself as a defense against threats and challenges to the integrity of 
the comtunity. If the occupational conitunity penetrates rwaltiple 
aspects of cui individual faculty member's life, the subgrot?) is more 
likely to become viewed as that individual's primary reference grot?). 

Finally, the distinction between work and leisure activities for 
members of an occupational ccmraunity often becomes blurred. "Those vAo 
live within an occupational embrace find their work and leisure pursuits 
mixed in many ways and mixed so that vAere one ends and the other begins 
is a matter of some ambiguity (Kanter, 1977)" (Van Maanen & Barley, 1984, 
p. 307) . A network of social relations develc^ when members of a fac- 
ulty grot?) seek, for vAatever reasons, relationships with one another 
away from the campus. A circumscribed social network is more likely to 
evolve when faculty live and work in close physical proximity. Of 
course, physical proximity is not a necessary or sufficient condition 
for melding social and work relationships (Schein, 1985); however, 
proximity promotes and eases social interaction (Newccmb, 1962^ . 

The blending of work and social interaction is also encouraged v^en 
the occupational community restricts members' social relations. Factilty 
vdio spend long hours in the library or laboratory develop a "noniBl" work 
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week rhythm which may differ from other faculty groi?)s on a carrpus. For 
many, the overlap between work and social relationships is a mild, some- 
tiines unnoticed, intrusion into a person's life. For some, such as 
residence hall staff who hold full-time, live-in positions and thus 
establish social relations mainly with fellow counselors (Barley, 1979), 
the occt^tion becomes a "total work institution" (Goffinan, 1961). 

As with disciplinary subcultures, members of an occi?)ational 
coimiinity believe that only its members have the proper knowledge, 
skills, and orientations necessary to make decisions about how their 
work is to be perfomed and evaluated. Some disciplines have been more 
successful than others in creating, maintaining, and protecting a dis- 
tinctive and relative autonomous culture (e.g., the biological and 
physical sciences). One way of estimating the potency of an occt^^a- 
tional coititunity is the degree to which the conmunity is self- 
regulating; that is, "the coninunity's ability to dictate who will and 
vAk) will not be a member, as well as how the content and conduct of a 
merobei's work will be assessed" (Van Maanen & Barley, 1984, p. 309). 

Of course, peer evaluation of one's contributions is a major 
determinant of the direction (and duration) of an academic career. For 
exanple, the status of most faculty at research universities is enhanced 
by acquiring national reputation in the discipline. Such recognition 
comes from other connunity manbers judging on the basis of scholarly 
contributions or new discoveries, the accumulation of experience over a 
long period of time, or the development of a particular style in one's 
work or pursuing new paths of inquiry (Crane, 1972). Performance of 
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faculty roaiters is assessed acxx)rding to depth and range of knowledge, 
the applicaticxi of one's area of expertise to persistent and emerging 
problems of significance, and the degree to which one devel<^ new ideas 
or innovative c^roaches. 

Prestige for faculty members is also associated with working in 
particular settings; e.g., many faculty deem appointments in departments 
at major research universities as being of higher status than those at 
teacJier's colleges or at many liberal arts colleges. Finally, one's 
worth or iitportance to the occt^ational coitinunity may be enhanced by 
expanding one's network of acquaintances (e.g., the people you know and 
with vAom you work can advance your career) . Doctoral students fortunate 
enough to have prolific sponsors have an advantage in laiinching a career 
in the academy (Hunter & Kuh, 1987) . 

The knowledge necessary to understand interactions within an 
vAX!upational ccnirunity can never be fully grasrped: 

**because it is inextricably tied to the context v^ch gives 
rise to its use and, in part, because even the most astute 
cultural members know that such knowledge is continually in 
flux and thus more than an occasional problem for cultural 
members themselves... Culture is not something a groiqp 
possesses more or less of at any given time; it is something 
it is (Van Maanen & Barley, 1984, p. 307) . 

Implications 

Too often, descriptions of faculty culture reflect a naive, 
simplistic understanding of the diversity of attitudes, values. 
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structures, rules, and cultural artifacts (language, symbols, stories) 
ccfiiQon to faculty groups. Clan and occi^tional coinrnunity frameworks 
suggest that the differences among faculty grot^ may be as interesting 
as the similarities. Occi^ational ociiirunities legitiitate the mediating 
influences of pcii^r and conflict and deeqphasize the often exaggerated 
role of formal leadership in influencing faculty behavior. 

Academic clans and occupational cointunities can be used as guiding 
frameworks for research on the careers of faculty and administrators as 
well as offering a different perspective on the role of peer groi^ in 
IHEs. How faculty learn skills and the specific work routines and 
practices necessary to be successful in a specific institutional setting 
can also be illuninated through clan and occt^ational comnunity per- 
spectives. In addition, viewing faculty groups as clans or occupational 
communities reinforces the irnportance of discovering how faculty actually 
perform their jobs rather than efrphasizing vdiat others think they should 
be doing. Per row (1981), for exaiqple, suggested that faculty may not 
spend much tiine thinking or planning their teaching or research programs 
because they are rushing about answering phones, attending meetings, 
engaging in brief encounters with colleagues, students and administra- 
tors, and responding to problems in the environment. As is the case with 
organizations, perhaps faculty groi^ are influenced as much by seren- 
dipity as design (Weick, 1982). 
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Oonclusion 

We return to same question with u*iich we began: is the academic 
profession one subculture or many subcultures? The answer, it seems is 
yes or, rather, both. Segmentation and fracpientation are characteristic 
of the academic profession, but there is also the integrating effect of 
over-arching basic values (Ruscio, 1987). 

Paradoxically, the nore it becomes possible to portray the 
coiifonents of the academic world as fragmented and 
particularized, and the more readily it can be shown that 
these components are in a constant state of change, the more 
one is inclined to apprehend that world in its entirety. ..by 
understanding the parts and acknowledging their 
particularity, one can better understand the vAole.. . 
e pluribus unum (Becher, 1987, p. 298). 

While we agree with Becher 's analysis, the literature is silent on 
iruch of \Aiat constitutes the cultiaral material of faculty life. Few 
ethnografiiies are available which describe in vivid, thick detail the 
language that faculty in one or more disciplines use to comnunicate with 
one another. The academy is rich in symbols, stories, and nuances of 
language that differentiate colleges and universities from one another 
and from other societal institutions. Yet these codes are essentially 
unexamined in the literature. 

It has been argued conceptually and theoretically that the meaning 
and iirportance of events and actions in IHEs are communicated through 
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ideologies and metaphors ccfrmon to various disciplinary subgroi^. While 
rnuch is made of the iirportance of appropriate socialization processes to 
the success of young scholars, the role of institutional and disciplinary 
culture in that socialization is essentially undocumented. We conclude 
that anthropological investigations into the fabric of faculty life are 
underr^resented in the study of higher education and would make 
inoportant contributions to understanding faculty performance. 



Note: 

^In a case study review of the literature on decision-making , Clark, 
Astuto and Kuh (1986) attempted to find exanples of Weick's (1976) 
conceit of loose coi^ling. Few examples could be found. One might 
conclude that universities are not loosely cot5)led as Weick asserted. 
What is more likely the case, however, is that researchers \A)o produce 
case studies do not look for evidence of loose coi:5)ling and, therefore, 
do not describe such events (or lack of eventsl). The same may be true 
of our literature review in search of artifacts of faculty culture. 
While many writers assert thiat language, stories, customs and so on 
distinguish faculty groups, few scholars have taken the time tj document 
these assertions. 
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